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* From” The Bugtaphical, and Critical Hinopy of the Last Fifty Years,” by 







Allan Cusningham. 
. BYRON. 
- The cynical, sneering and ic spirit of our times, the | 





of every thing, snd bélieving im nothing, found a 

orden, Lovd Byron, He was born with the 
: his imagination was boundless, his intel- 
lication : nor did 


_ fhe want a passionate and _@ sensibi and a- 
* qute ; in short, a unison o ne which fit a 
for the highest Sats of ey ow and when much 
this was blighted and seared, will perhaps never be dia- 
covered: of the sterner and darker parts of his ch 
there is no intimation in his first publication, the “Hou 
Idleness;” and the change which came over him, as a cloud 
comes over the sun, has been imputed to the contemptuous 
and unjust criticism in the Edinburgh Review, which nearly 
distracted, turned his blood to gall, and dipped bis 
















drove 
immitric acid, and influenced al! his future compositions. 
is not easily reconciled with the circumstance men- 
tioned by Moore,that a good deal of h‘s satire on the review- 





era.was written before the critique alluded to, serene :1 
from this 







to fame. 
a ndthrift and a libertine, and his mother an heiress, who 
as eppensley for her ill placed love, her whole fortune, 
save two hu 4 yearjon which this descendant of pri 
r child 


bye only 







the poet and a lordship, many life-lik ple stood ; 
ye but by he had half completed his | 
tions were ved one by one, till at last the title descen- 





ded to him, aud he found himself Lord of Newstead, and of| 












years old, he gathered his poems into a volume; 
all his fame, and much of his sorrow ; in reply 

from the critics of the North, Me wrote that 
ire, “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” and 


e so, sailed away, to give his wrath a cooling on 








Mount 
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positions ; he concluded “Childe Harold,” wrote “ Mazeppa,” 
and alarmed the sedate and the scrupulous with his wild 
“Don Juan.” The poet seems to have been sitting between 
angels of light and darknes when he wrote it, and to have 
been influenced by the former at the rate of ten stanzas to 
the canto. It exhibits some of his brightest and some of his 
blackest moods. How he tried to restore the extinguished 
fire of liberty in Italy ; and, with a helmet of a Spartan pat- 
tern on his head, sailed to revive heroism among the hordes 
of Greece ; how he failed, and how he fell, have béen made 
known to the world. He died at Missolonghi, and was bur- 
ied at Newstead, after being refused admission into West- 
minster Abbey. 

The poetry of Byron is singularly bold in conception, the 
thoughts are generally new and striking, end the language 
audaciously powerful and fluent. He looks at nature through 
his own eyes: he refuses to feel with others; and this is 
visible in the characters he employs, as well as in thoughts 
on the present and the future, which he scatters always with 
a daring, and sometimes with a profane prodigality. He has 
no desire to claim the virtues of mercy and generosity for 
his bandit heroes ; he dips them in the hues sfdaskpese and 
then seeks to bring them back towards humanity, by shed- 
ding on them, one ray or so of virtue, which, a light ina 
charnel house, renders ali more ghastly arou His hero- 
ines are neither feminine nor natural ; they seem formed_on 
the “Nut n Maid” pattern, whom neither robbery, 
bloodshed, nor love elsewhere bestowed, could appal. 
is an offence against the feelings and pride of woman's heart, 
which all the other ciarme in which he arrays, or the grand- 
eur of soul with which he sometimes endows them, cannot 
atone for. Yet, with all the repulsiveness of his men, and 
the melo-dramatic sort of character of his: women, he invests 


human heart, and in expressing sentiments dark and terrible. 
We follow him, not through the charm of love, but the spell 
of fear ; and while we cannot find an echo in our own hea 

for a third of the fearful things he utters, we follow him still, 


His radical defect is a want of sympathy with universal na- 
ture: in this, the Burns far surpasses the lordly By- 
ron: the humble tiller of the ground, who had but the sweat 


of his brow, and seven pounds a year for his inheritance, 
loved the earth and all that was in it, ten times more than did 








ssus, and in the He nt. He was beginning||the Lord of Newstead, with his rental and high pedigree 
to be tten, when hé returned suddenly to England, sur-|| reaching to the conquest, The noble did not see and 
prised country by the publication of “Childe Harold,” | feel great nature’s plan, as the rustic felt it : he wrote of ev- 
and his whig reviewers by siding with them in the Lords,|| ery thing as if in scorn: he treated virtue as an accident,and 
‘invieal and uttefing biting speeches against the tories. This noble ||error a8 a ; and his fame must pay the penalty of his 
: enis poem him at ouce above criticism, and gave him rank/|/pride or his presumption. We read his noblest strains with 
forgive with thé highest spirits of English poesie. an uneasy heart and a troubled brow ; those who desire to 
t pleas. ay this time forward, he continued to pour his verse be-| draw the honey of — from divine verse, will not read- 
e world fore the public, with a rapidity only equalled by the origin-|jily obtain it in the works of the gifted Byron. 
ith 2 ality, of his conceptions, and the brightness of his handling. LEYDEN 
replys ion of poems, all impressed with an Eastern char- ’ , 
« r, and wearing the hue and lineament of the people with} The “Scenes of Infancy,” the * ” and the 
» whom he had rned among the Mediterranean isles,con- ||“ Court of Keeldar,” will Jong attest the genius of which we 
3 | / founded the critics, and awakened such rapturous applause || were too early bereaved in the death of John Leyden. He 
» as had only been heard when the Ariosto of Scotland sent| was born of humble parents, near Ancram, in the year 1775 ; 
wine; ferth his “ Marmion,” and “Lady of the Lake.” Of these, || distinguished hignself at school, not only by the facility with 
“The Gianor,” “The Corsair,” “The Siege of Corinth,”|| which he learned every task, but by a sort of impetuous en- 
| “The Bride of Abydos,” and “Lara,” appeared within aj thusiasm, which soon sought vent in song, and procured 
the fue wondrous short space of time ; which proves that the poet’s||him the notice and friendship of Scott, then his near neigh- 
> passions, like those of another bard, raged like eo many dev-||bor. He contributed the two fine ballads to which I have 
aly y ils, till they got vent in verse. Having wearied himself, rath-|j alluded, to the Minstrelsy of the Border; for fancy, fluency, 
ah +f er than the public with rhyme, he took a sudden stride into}! and beauty, they may be compared with the bestof Scott's, 
realms of blank verse, and gave us his mysterious “ Man-jthough inferior in truth of manners, and im trae old ballad 
fred,” his splendid prodigal “Sardanapalus,” with other dra-||fire. The “Scenes of Infancy” have many picturesque pas- 
of ie matic compositions scarcely less regal and surprising. Hav-|| sages, and record the traditions, and delineate the landscapes || 
FF ing on many occasions displayed an irritability of nature,and || of pleasant Teviotdale, with equal feeling and truth ; original | 
1g, 80 & quick susceptibility in all things personal, together with a/| nerve is wanting where it cannot well be dispensed with,and | 
> of showing that he was inflammable and voluptuous, his||the work may be accused of Julling us with sweet sounds, 
> aor in the joy with which marmers welcome a storm-|| more than elevating us with brief bursts of natural emption. | 
on @sed ship toa secure and calm anchorage, hailed his mar-||The miseries to which a poet, who had to trust solely for sup- 
J feel riage with a lady reckoned every way worthy of her envied|| port to song, was likely to be reduced, were present to the) 
ad fortane. The result was unfortunate ; from the moment of||mind of Lord Minto, when, without solicitation, he offered) 
his marriage his Muse was silent: his ereditors were not so:| Leyden a situation in the Enst Indies; this was accepted, 
— three executions in this proud man’s house invaded his stud-}| with rapture,for the poet could do nothing in a common way; 
jes apd hurt his temper; his lady, under} of a jour-|\ and, parting with Scott, not without tears, he sailed for his 
See ne¥ to the country, forsook him; the w always ready to|| new land of promise. Sir John Malcolm has related with 
ts ‘stnke the proud, and trample on the famous, assailed him|| whut assiduity Leyden set about the acquisition of the ma- 
of the With its thousand weapons, and drove him, in a moment of|' tive languages, and the extraordinary drdor with waich he 
ng re- despair from the land which gave him birth, and now inher-|| discharged his duties. His,fine poores prowteed to open to 
venth Ms his glory. His course from this moment was wayward,|| us the era) treasures of Persia and indostan, and much 
3, are y and more like a will o’ wisp than an inspired being ; yet, be-|} was looked for by all who knew him, when, in 1811, he 


; _ “ween this and the grave, he wrote some of his 








com-!!to unite himself to the expedition dispatched against 
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via, and fell a victim to fatigue, and the wear and tear of an 
over ardent mind, and a severe climate. [ never heard Scott 
name Leyden, but with an expression of regard and a moist- 
ening eye. 


LAMB. 


Critice are said to have checked some poetic spirits, and if 
this be true of any, it is of Charles Lamb, who was handled 
so rudely by the critics of the Edinbutgh Review, that he 
forsook the Muses, and, directing his mind to prose, aequired 
a reputation, under the name Exja, not destined soon to die 
or be forgotten. There is, nevertheless, mach quaint feelin 
in his verses; he has used the style of the. old days o 
Elizabethan giving form and utterance to his own emotions ; 
and, though often unelevated and prosaic, every line is in- 
formed with thought, or with some vagrant impulse of fancy. 
He was born in 1755, and educated in the sch’ © of Christ's 
Hospital, where he was the companion of Coleridge, and dis- 
tinguished for a quick apprehension and a facility in acquir- 
ing knowledge. In his earlier days he became acquainted 
with Southey aad Wordsworth, which induced some critic, 
more ingenius than discerning, to number him as a follower 
of what is etroneously called the Lake School. The tone 
and impulse of the Lakers are all of our own times ; the hue 
and impress of Lamb's verse, is of another age: theyre of 
the country, he is of the town; they treat of the affections of 
unsophisticated life, he gives portraits of men whose man- 
ners have undergone a city change; records sentiments which 
are the true offspring of the mart and the custom house, and 
attunes his measure to the hurmon 4 other Matters then 
musical breezes, and melodious mu lis prose esays, and 
sketches of men and manners, are in a bolder ana ier 
spirit ; there is a quaint vigor of language, a fanciful acute- 
ness of observation, and such true humanities apd noble sen- 
sibilities sparkling every where, as rank him among the most 
original critics of the age. Nor is he otherwise in company 
than he is on paper; his wit is unwearied, abd his 
ness of heart ever uppermost, save when h@ chueses to be 
sarcastic, and then he soothes whomsoever he offends, by 
some happy and unhoped for compliment. 


SHELLEY. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley, one of the most inspired and un- 
fortiimate of modern poets, claimed descent from @ family of 
old standing in En ants he was born in the year 1792; ac- 
quired all knowlede e on which he set his heart, with greet 
readiness, and would have finished his education in Oxford 
had he not been obliged to retire from college, because of 
the freedom of his religions speculations, He had 
this, given proofs of regard for the Muse, and was become 
known for the ardor of his verse, as well as for its mysticism. 
On quitting college, he married a young woman, of whose 
beauty he was enamored; his love was unfortunate ; she died 
early, not without cuspicion of having suffered from a bro- 
ken heart; and whatever sorrow Sheliey felt at her death,was 
not lessened by the rigor of the law, which deprived him of 
the society of his children, because he believed not all that 
the Church believed. This aided in filling his mind with 
gloom and resentment. He carried his feeling into a 
etry, and, in“ The Revolt of Islam,” and “ Prometheus Un- 
bound,” for instance, it isa magnificent riddle. His “Cenci” 
however, comes from nature ; and some of his smaller poems 
have a concise beauty and an antique grace about them,such 
as have seldom appeared since the time of Milton. He per- 
ished in a storm on the coast of Italy, and his body was burn- 
ed, and the ashes placed in an urn. He was an accomplish- 
ed gentleman; had great grandeur of imagination; a fine 
sensibility ; was not without humor, and abounded in pathos, 
such as sinks at once to the heart. 


GRAHAME, 


The poem of “The Sabbath,” will long endear the name of 
James } sett to all who love the due observance of Sun- 
day, and are acquainted with the devout thoughts and poetic 
feelings which it inspires. Nor will he be remembered for 
this alone; his “ British Georgies” and his “ Birds of Scot- 
land,” rank with those productions whose images and senti- 
ments take silent possession of the mind, and abide there, 
when more startling and obtrusive things are forgotten,— 


There is a quiet, natural ease about all his descriptions; @ 
light and shade, both of landscape and character, in all hie 


pictures, and a truth and beauty which prove that he copied 


from his own emotions, and painted with the aid of hie owa 
eyes, without looki 
cles of books. 
the public has borne testimony, by purchasing many copies 
of his works. “The Birds of Scotland” is a fine setics of 


as Dryden said, through the specta- 
To is fervent piety, as well as pvetic spirit, 
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Its of each individual bird, with @ graphic stivalling } ered from the history of departed genius. The example of 
re ante — Road vigor blob the otage ale = 5 our own illustrious Fulton forces itself upon our notice.— 
some of his songs are natural and elegant ; his “ Sabbath || What were the struggles and the difficulties to which he was 
Walks,” “ Biblical Pictures,” and ‘* Rural Calendar,” are all | doomed in the prosecution of his great experiment of apply- 
alike remarkable for accuracy of description. an en a -~ ing steam to the purposes ot navigation? How unremitted 
we eae gtcny ae aes _ re > the ber, but || 24 painful was the toil which he endured—and how was he 
, . . . . . . 
he showed an early leaning to the Muses, and such @ love of| repaid while laboring to accomplish the noble object which 
trutis and honor,as hindered him from accepting briefs whichhe had in view? Where he should have received encour- 


= cade yes him = of me wen ged yo agement, he met nothing but cold indifference or silent con- 
ath” was written an ished in secret, a : " 
had the pleasure of finding the lady whom he bed married, ||*©™Pt- Where he mightreasonably have expected praise,he 
among its warmest admirers; nor did her admiration lessen || Was rewarded either with ridicule or scorn. 

when she discovered the author. His health declined; he||} Nor should the name of Whitney be forgotten—a man, 
accepted the living of Sedgemore, near Durham, and per-|| who Fulton himself said, “ did more for mankind than any of 


















, STER OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. © 
J hab-f| A thousand illustrations of this character might be gath- ||a sordid meanness—te 


formed his duties eloquently and well, till within a short time 
of his death, which took place 14th September, 1814. 


KEATS. 

Of John Keats no memoir has been written—which 
is mentioned to the reproach of good friends and gifted 
ones, who survive him, He was a native of London, and 
was born in 1796: he received a good education, and when 
young, chose the profession of a surgeon, which induced 





his cotemporaries.” Although he deserved a better fate, that 
very portion of his life which was the most anxiously devot- 
ed to public good, seems to have been only a series of em- 
barrassments and perplexities. Those upon whom his inven- 
tion conferred the most important benefits, appeared the 
least willing to award him that honor and gratitude to which 




















dritice to reproach him with walking the hospitals® He gave he was so justly entitled. Even our national legislature 
early jadientlons of courting the Muse,and when under twen- turned a deaf ear to his appeal ; and suffered him to struggle 
ty, published a singular poem called “ Endymion,” which his|| on, unpitied and unprotected, amidst his misfortunes. 

admirers describe as filled with noble fancies, and dreamy) Not dissimilar nor less touching is the narrative of Will- 


Se eat tar, th po , = Beer Pra head me iam Ged, the inventer of the process of stereotype printing 
y , y —one of the most important inventions connected with the 


the dark, save a remarkably fine fragment, called “ The Eve 
history of that noble art. Itis certainly enough to arouse our 


of St. Agnes,” founded on an inland tradition, which says, he 

that dares to stand at the church-yard gate on that eve will|| indignation, to reflect on the opposition and injustice which 

see all the individual who are in the following year to die, .,;, indefatigable man encountered. He was an humble 

come trooping to the burial ground, in the order in which a in ‘ : } 

they will be buried. The editor of the Quarterly Review goldsmith—indigent, friendless and unassisted—laboring for 

happened to be looking out for a victim, when the works of|ithe world, yet treated with that world’s contempt. Although 
he was met by oppression and persecution on every side, 

still he persevered, and was finally successful. Time has 


Keats appeared; the stern son of Crispin forgot the arts 
which caused himself to rise, and, what was worse, overlook- 

vindicated the importance of his unwearied labors, and Jus- 
tice has recorded his name among the benefactors of the hu- 


ed the manifold beauties of the poems—he saw nothing but 
man race. Yet this was a man who died unhonored ; and 


folly and fine words. To such a review there was no other 
mode of reply but a hors@whip or a brace of pistols ; and 

whose very name was at one time almost forgotten in his na- 
tive country ! 


Keats had courage fit for any thing: but long before the re- 
How unjust have mankind ever been in bestowing their 


view appeared,a consumption had begun to sap the functions 
of life, and the young poet had, in the homely but expressive 
phrase, “taken death to him.” A warmer climate was rec- 
ommended, and he went to Italy ; but the sunshine and balmy 

air of that land, which continues health to the slavish and the|| favor and their applause. How apparently wiliing to reward 

undeserving, wrought no change in Keats; he drooped and) fi oious and often impudent pretenders, while the reall 

died, and was buried in the stranger’s ground,as consecrated _- . P : indi: ny 

earth must not be po!luted with the dust of a heretic. meritorious were wrestling unnoticed with diffieulty, or pin- 

_—_—_—_—___eee)| ing in neglect. This is notas it should be. It may throw 

Britor’s Correspondence. a cloud over the bright anticipation of the young adventurer, 

= a and repress that ardor of feeling which would otherwise urge 

a hy sade. him onward, It discourages that honesty of exertion which 

has no brilliant or dazzling accompaniment to fascinate and 

to attract attention. It gives an improper impulse to public 

feeling, and stifles generous, disinterested and patriotic sen- 

timent. We learn to love too well such pursuits ss combine 
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POPULAR APPLAUSE. 
Bat sometimes merit starves while fvols are fed.” 
Is it not toa common for those whose principal virtue is 

their ability to make a noise or splendid parade, to be hon- 

ored and encouraged ; while deserving merit laboring devo-|| the most powerful charms, and which yield us the most sud- 
tedly in some worthier cause, is neglected and despised ?—|| den, although it may be, unmerited celebrity. We are not 
Why is itso? Are we incapable of estimating correctly the||led to enquire in what manner we can render the most im- 
benefits which industry and genius are every day conferring|| portant services to mankind, regardless of personal interest 
upon the world? Are we so ignorant and short-sighted a$|/and personal gratification; but rather to study the must ef- 
to believe that every thing which glitters is pure gold? It/) feetual method of thrusting ourselves into notice, and of mak- 
would seem that too many of us are. We are certainly too|| ing our little doings appear as the result of astonishing labor 
apt to mistake in selecting proper ohjects of commendation ;|\ and acquisition. Unhappily, both for individual honor and 
and bestow our’patronage and our praise too frequently on) nathional welfare, there is not enough of lofty , independent, 
those who, ia reality, the least deserve it. It has been truly|| zealous determination, in those whose labors are calculated 
remarked, that“by some law of our nature, those things, like|/ to have a decided effect upon the character of the age. Few 
retiredwirtue, which create no pomp, and which as they glide}! indeed have the resolution to adopt the sentiment of that 
silently on, benefit the world, are lost in the splendor attach-||# prince of philosophers ”—“ My name and memory I leave 
ed to tit@ character of a hero.” Nor should the remark be/|to foreign nations, and to my Own countrymen, after some 
confined to the hero alone—it will bear a more extended ap-||time be passed/over.” Rather do we exclaim wtth Ortogrul, 
plication. But by whom are these “ benefits ” conferred ?—| —« Let the golden stream be quick and powerful.” 

what class of men have made the most liberal sacrifices—have | We are restless for the world’s honors—for the poor, piti- 
tasked their physical and intellectual energies to the greatest lable mockery of man’s applause. We wish mankind to be- 
extent, and have finally succeeded.in making the noblest of- ‘hold us—admire us—worship us, Our glory, if it come at} 
ferings to the cause of knowledge and improvement? How) all, must be sudden. We seem to forget, that although we! 
often have they been individuals of limited notoriety—little| may receive honors and emoluments from an ignorant mul- 
esteemed in the age in which they lived—struggling, per- ‘titude, it is no evidence of our merit ; nor on the other hand, | 
haps, amid difficulties—poor, neglected, red. Too although we be doomed to linger in obscurity, or suffer the 


frequently has it been the case, that these aré the very men) scorn of overbearing man, it will abate notning from the just. 
to whom society now owes so much—men who could not)character which time will enstamp upon all our labors.— 
while living, command even a breath of applause or a note of|'This unpardonable selfishness—ior eo we must call it—falls 
encouragement—but whose monuments are now seen in al-||upon us with deadly effeet, paralyzing our effurts, and sti- 
most every country—monuments of skill and perseverance,|| fling all our better aspirations to become great and good, It 
which are destined to outlive the “ breathing marble.” is in the musings of the poet, binding Gown his noble soul to 





« 


mere traffic of flattery and prai 
It is the guiding star ig the dreams of the novelist—it has 
scended upon the politician, and fixed its fatal influence 
round all his thoughts. # 

Let me not be misunderstood. 1 do not mean to con 
the,love of distinctiogas such. I would not blot out f 
the human heart a single fervent aspiration that ennob 
man ; and we must admit that this love of fame, under prop. 
er control, has often conducted him to those great eff 
which confer imperishable renown. We must believe 
in the language of a departed statesman and scholar, ¢ 
“so long as man is susceptible of sublime emotions, so |e 
will he commit himself to this master feeling of a ma. 
ture.” But we must condemn that selfish, restless iti 
which “bewitches the people,” end which has so few re. 
deeming qualities in itself. And although there are some gil. 
ted spirits among us, who, conscious of the “ responsibility 
attached to their genius and attainments,” have never yet 
“sold their birthright for a mess of pottage ;” there are tog 
many who deem a single breath of praise a sufficient'y 
to honor; and who, like suppliant slaves, bow the knee o 
ie “mistaking the shouts of a mob, for the trump 

” 





CLEANTHES,’ 
For the Literary Journal. ' 
MISS EDGEWORTH. “ 
« Helen, a Tale, by Maria Edgeworth.” ¥ 


This is a delightful book to read, after the multitude of 
ephemeral productions with which the age abounds. For 


unsound in taste and mordls and intellectual philosophy 
We have been deluged with fashionable, political, ve 
ical, and historical novels, till it would seem that even gen- 
ius has sunk under the deadening influence of too much, and 
lost its identity thereby. Amid these showers of literature, 
stars have indeed been seen; but now one bright morning 
planet has returned to its place in the heavens, ascending 
gracefully above its fallen brethren, making the fouted hoa 
look pale,and shedding its pure, and benign lustre on our de- 
lighted eyes. 

Miss Edgeworth has given us a novel of the class in which 
she excels; and unlike most of those who excel in a class, 
she never tires in her delineations of nature, life, and man- 
ners. Her mind, like the admirable tale which ebe has giv- 
en us, has truth for its basis, and she uses machinery im her 
various undertakings, exquisitely fitted to oe nobdle 
principle. She takes us, too, over the ground with the ve- 
locity of modern travel ; but she has neither high pfessure to 
promote speed, nor wooden hubs to fire the during 4 
short, but perilous journey. Correct in her fou sim- 
ple in her aim, and ingenious in her progress,she cagries out 


to drop metaphor, and return to our first assertion ; ‘We ad- 
mire “ Helen,” and consider every such book a valuable gift 
to society. So long as novels will be read, and thereforgwill 
be written, we prefer such as refresh the mind after sev 

study or cares, and restore the mind to its original tone, rath- 


lurks even under many of the modern improvements of the 
phenomena of mind. We fear that knowledge is too often 
made the vehicle of excitement to the intellect, and through 
that to the general character, rather than the result of calm, 
steady, rational investigation. 
tastes have no part in Miss Edgeworth’s schemes of educa- 
tion; and the tone of character produced by them, is nevef 
cherished by the perusal of her works, Whatever slight maf 


inerism there may be in the elucidation of her systems and 
| her moral theories, and if there be something too harmonious 


in them for the mind of man at its present point of imprové- 
meut,—still they all work delightfully, and give excell 
models for all ages: the youthful and the mature in years, 


turned up, examining the seed thrown in, and following out 


| its culture to a*rich and abundant harvest. By lier methods, : 
the diligent and sincere reap all the comforts of prudetice | 


and industry, and envy not the richer attainments of genius 
and talent, or their proud, but perilous accomplishments.— 





force Truth,) we feel that we cannot easily say too much in 


with mach that is good, we receive much that is trite, and 


her work, well proportioned and supported to the e But | 


er than those which feed that taste for excitement, which | 


But these false modes and | 


may alike invigorate their stock by surveying a soil Well _ 


And looking at the aim of “ Helen,” (to recommend and ea © 


= oe 


a ~*~, 
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The simple truth— | vast import, but or- 
ems how little impressed upon minds, and aatnd 
in our conduct. This is the strong point, the pervading prin- 
ciple of Helen’s character,and is interwoven also in the plan 
of the book. The incidents and characters in it, have all an 
almost direct bearing upon this principle ; and the great 
ns of happiness and prosperity in life, are solved with- 

out difficultyander the operation ofa grand but simple ele- 
ment. We Conceive that one of Miss Edgeworth’s excel- 
Jencies is, that she always makes the reader join in judgment 
‘with her, by the rule of moral right¥and we think, therefore, 
go one can rise from her works without being both wiser and 
Our passions are kept oom, while our best feelings 

are intensely interested. 

The practical lessons of this we are seperately excellent. 
How many Lady Cecilias,and Horace Churchills do we meet 
every day. Truth, indeed, is a more rare accomplishment 
than kind and good people sometimes believe. We do not 
mean to speak harshly ; bet'let any one look at the mind 
ofan after he has arriyed at mature years, and has become 
initiated into all the erhood of sin under the prevailing 
jooseness of moral responsibility in respect to truth. Ho 
often is he obliged to purify himself by an inverse proces 
education, and» acquire truth: or,—let the candid man sa 
has it grown with his growth, and strengthened with hys 
strength? Besides, (Lord Burleigh said to his son—* Gen- 
tility is nothing but ancient riches :”) is not truth ancient no- 
bility ?-—or, as Miss Edgeworth describes it, the soul of all 
good, We are here reminded of “ Aunt Pennant’s ” ly 
ful remark, that she “was brought up to love God :” 
Aunt Pennant loved her fellow beings also; and Tove 
ii to have her name written where the angel in the Eastern 
poem wrote “the names of those who love the Lord.” 

“ Aben Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase,) 

Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace ; 

And @aw, within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich and like alily’s bloom, 

An angel, writing in a book of gold— 

Escodiing peace inad made Ben Adbem bold, 

And to the presence in the room, he said, 

‘What writest thou ?’ The visio raised its head, | 

And with a look made all of sweet accord, 

Answered, ‘The names of those who love the Lord.’ 

* And isjmine one ?’ said Aben: ‘ Nay, not so,’ 

Repliedthe angel. Aben spoke more low, 

But cheéer’ly still, and said, ‘1! pray thee, then, 

Write me for one that loves his fellow men,’ 

The angel wrote, and vanished. The next night 

It came again with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom iove of God had blest; 

Ando! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest.” 

Of the @baracters of Lady Davenant, and the General, we 
say nothifg,lest we should extend these remarks beyond our |; 
limits, oR fail to do them justice. The style of the book is 
excellemg®, although it is less brilliant and pointed than Miss 
rth sometimes writes. In particular, the illustrations 
and @gures are all neat and graphic. Like the Tam O’ Shan- 
om they are all cut from common materials; but de- 
wonderful power from their perfect truth, and appropri- 

ate keeping. A. E.P. 





For the Literary Journal. 
SERENADE. 


Sleep on in peace, dear Jacqueline, 
For Quiet steals to Midnight's breast, 
Those only wake, whose notes with mine 
Would soothe her sleep, whom we love best: 
The ripplings of the distant river, 
The cricket’s chirp, the rustling made 
Where green woods in the night-wind quiver, 
Blend with thy lover’s serenade. 


The gentle moon, dear Jacqueline, 
» Lights frowning rock and castled steep, 
And only seems on earth to shine, 
To calm its dl while thou dost sleep! 
The guardian stars look down from heaven, 
. With mild eyes, on their favorite maid ; 
! And notes, by lyres celestial given, 
‘ Bicnd with thy lover’s serenade, 


an 


' And | am here, dear Jacqueline, 
More constant than the moon can be ; 





« The watchful stars by day decline, 
But I am always true to thee. 
Rest on in peace ; should Nature sleeping 
Forget to guard thy slambers, maid, 
Love would its vigil still be keeping, 


Still soothe thee with its serenade. THera. 
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A FEW PARTING WORDS. 


“ Phat, like the Roman in the Capitol, 
I may — my mantle, ere I fall.” 
Kempue's Farnewer. 


This number, which completes the volume of the Literary 


or under the direction of the present editor. In announcing 





this fact, we feel it to be due to those whose approbation has 
couraged our work, and especially to those whose literary 
omtributions have increased its interest and value, that we 
should at least briefly refer to the cause of this determina- 
tion. 

The publication of the Journal was not commenced by its 
proprietors with any strong hope of immediate pecuniary ben- 
efit ; neither were the duties of its editor assumed with any 
such expectation. He was induced to undertake the labor, 
at no inconsiderable sacrifice of time and personal inclina- 
tion, through a strong desire that his native State should no 
longer suffer the imputation of inability to furnish from her 
own resources, the materials for a respectable literary peri- 
odical ; and with a belief that if such @ work should be es- 
tablished, it would awaken a sufficient degree of interest to 
ensure its permanent success. _ 

With these feelings,our task was commenced ; and during 
its continuance, we have withheld no exertion, have spared 
no labor, to render the Journal worthy of confidence and sup- 
port. How far in this respect our exertions have been @uc- 
cessful, it is nat for us to determine. However that may 
be,—for several months past, it has been fully apparent that 
the work could not be continued after the expiration of the 
year, without positive loss to its publishers, unless it should 
receive a much greater additional number of subscriptions 
than there was any reasonable hope of obtaining. We were 
indeed aware, that even more than a sufficient number might 
easily have been procured, hadythe mere pecuniary gain of 
the publishers been their only objectyand had we been wil- 
iling to stop 40 a sacrifice of our own views respecting the 
character which such a work ought to sustain: for we had 
been fully convinced, by the unmerited success of others, 
that a much greater share of attention could have been se- 
cured to the Journal, had the same course been adopted in 
its management, which has been pursued by the conductors 
of many of the pretended literary periodicals of the day : had 
we been willing to fillour pages with the inflated self-puff- 
ling, the gossip and tattle, the empty frivolity, and often 
worthless trash, which is contained in too many of the pub- 
lications to which we refer ; and which is sought for and read 
with an avidity equalled only by the presumptuous arrogance 
with which it is offered. But we had labored to gain for this 
work a different and a better reputation, and to render it, as) 
| far as possible, worthy of itstitle. The character which it) 
\had acquired, we would not sacrifice; and it was determin- 
\ed, at the end of the year, to abandon the publication. 
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— fsland, a sufficient degree of literary. spirit to sustain 
such a publication, although a great proportion of the litera- 
ty talent of the State has been volunteered and combined to 
give it value and attraction. 

The editor now respectfully takes leave of the readers of 
the Journal} and in dissolving the connection which has ex- 
isted between himself and them, he takes occasion to add ; 
that thissis mot done in accordance with any such expecta- 
tion entertained “at the commencement of the volume : nor 
on account of any new arrangement on his part, nor on that 
of the proprietors: but solely because he is convinced that a 
periodical like the Literary Journal cannot now obtain an ad- 


~ |lequate support in this community. The question whether 


the citizens of our State are generally willing to sustain such 
an one, is for the present at least, put to rest. The experi- 
,ment has now been fairly tried, and he has no desire to un- 





Journal, is the last which will be issued in the present form, 





|dertake the labor of its fruitless repetition. 

The same reason which now induces the editor to with- 
| draw, would also have led the proprietors to entirely abandon 
|the publication of the Journal, at this time, pursuant to their 
determination,—had they not been recently induced to es- 
tablish the Commercial Advertiser, a daily paper ;—whereby 
they will be enabled to furnish to the subscribers of the Jour- 
nal a weekly sheet, containing the literary and other com- 
munications, and the articles of general inierest which may 
be contributed to, or prepared for, the Advertiser. The new 
weekly paper will be entitled the ‘New England Family Vis- 
itor and Literary Journal ;’ and we commend it to our present 
readers, with full confidence that the skill and enterprize of 
its publishers, and the well known ability of the gentleman 
who is engaged to superintend its editorial department, will 
give ita stand among the best of those papers which have 
been established with a similar design. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Sxercnes, by Mrs Sigourney. Philadelphia: Key and 
Biddle.—We'regret that our contracted space will not admit 
so particular a notice of this elegant little volume as we 
otherwise should have given. Its contents, like mostof the 
other productions of this accomplished writer, are rich with 
the emanations of a chaste, disciplined, and vigorous intel- 
lect ; with the glow of an imagination strong and ardent, but 
still restrained by correct and discriminating taste ; and the 
graces of a style unsurpassed in purity and elegance by that 
of any other female author in our country. The mechanical 





| execution of this volume is highly creditable to the publish- 


ers: it is in every respect worthy the merits of the work. 


Tue Comptere Wonks om Mas Sxerwodd; Vol. I, 
(containing ‘The History of Henry Milner’) New York; 
Harper and Brothers.—Although many of the works of Mrs 
Sherwood have beén separately republished in this country, 
yet several of her productions have hitherto been inaccessi- 
ble to the mass of American readers; and the editions of 
those which have been reprinted, are generally inferior, and 
frequently defective and incorrect. We are therefore pleas- 
ed to see the appearance of the present volume, which is the 
first of a complete, uniform edition of her Works, to corres- 
pond with the Messrs Harper's recent edition of the Works 
of Miss Edgeworth. The story of Henry Milner, the whole 
of which is contained in this volume, originally appeared in 
England, in three separate parts,one only of which has until 
now been republished in the United States, Of this, it is 
Ldifficient for us to say, that it is one of the most finished nar- 
ratives which Mre Sherwood has given to the world. 








tion in the number of subscribers ; for such has not been the 


‘case ; and we have been gratified with the general satis{ac-, 
‘tion which has been expressed by those who have thus aided! 


deficiency i in the supply of original materials: for the com- 
' munications which have been received and inserted, have 


icharacter. Indeed it is probable that no weekly publication 
in the United States has, during the same time, received) 
contributions from a greater number of sources. 








| This resolution was not formed on account of any diminu- | 





| hame.—Keats.—An Egyptian Harem. Poetry.— 
\been abundant in quantity, and generally of an excellent | and the gr nares. 


correspondents containg the names of sirty-nine different in-| may be obtained on application at the office. 
dividuals, whose ‘unsolicited communications have been re-|| of most of the numbers can also be still furnished to those 


ceived and inserted. But the truth is, that there is not in|| who wish to complete their files. 


—_—_— — 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 

Orretnat Parers.—Popular Applause.—Miss Edgeworth. 

—A Few Parting Words.—Literary Nutices. Poetry.—Ser- 


in supporting the work. Neither was it on account of any }omde. 


Se.ections.—Byron.—Leyden.—Lamb.—Sheiiey.—Gre- 
—The Bowl 





("The publishers have on hand a few vebenel of the 


Oar list of} Literary Journal, well pressed and ready for binding ; which 
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THE BOWL AND THE LYRE. 
FROM THE GREEK. 
Tis a truth which fair Wisdom will ever maintain, 
That the children of pleasure are foolish and vain, 
Who mingle the numbers of music divine 


With the noise of the banquet—its mirth and its wine: 
For the Lyre, with its soft thrilling tones, was designed 


i soothe and to cheer the disconsolate mind, 
t not the rude glee of the feast to prolong, 
Nor profanely to flow in the Bacchanal’s song. 


Though the dark waves of grief, while in terror they poll, 


o charm can résist, and no art can control— 


hough the heartecheering numbers of song die away, 


When death spreads around us the chil! of dismay: 


Yet when time’s healing hand has assuaged the sharp pain, 


How reviving the lay that salutes us again! 
To the eare-bathen'd ‘bosom how gratefule the’ lyre! 


Like the dawn on the hills when the night storms retire. 


O shame on the Bard whose voluptuous strains 
With riot are mingled where loxury reigns !— 
Sweet music! they need not thy numbers employ, 
Who in feastings exult with tumultuous joy— 

Be theirs the full banquet with dainties o’erspread— 
Its loud roaring wassail and wine sparkling red— 
Give me the lone dale with its spring-< ing trees, 
And the harp’s pensive lay rising so 


AGRIGENTUM. 


on the breeae.. 


“This city was besieged by Hannibal, A. My - gee! ae 

iet 
seeming desperate, they resolved to abandon the city. The 
reader wil! naturally imagine to himself the grief with which 


besieged were so pressed by famine, that all hopes 


these miserable people must be seized, on their 
to leave 
But the most 
were ufider of leaving the sick and aged, who were 
either to fly or io make th@ least resistance.” t 


The clash of war rangloud ; 
The sword of slaughter gleamed; 
Bvt shriller from the starving crowd, 
The voice of anguish screamed: 
| ed arose in haste.to fly— 
en dropped upon the roads—to die! 


Death stalked the streets each day ; 
And from his armed hand, 
Dealt the dome blow of agony, 
Shrieked—horror to the Jand! 
Asin a frightful dream, men slept— 
Mothers looked on their babes—and@ wept : 


And thefe sat one yet young, 
a Ap aiegiarved man her care; 
Nor ter’s ha nér poet’s tongue 
Weragied old eine 
Each feature’s grace, he curls’ dark braid, 
Seemed by Love’ self, Love's genius made, 


Beautegns she sat—while he 
Bade her in flight to seek 
Her scfety, and the enemy 
Not half the wo could wreak: . 
The thought would sooth his direst hour, 
To pow bib child had ’scaped their power, 


Then she would kiss hi# brow ss 
And to his calls to fly, 
Said, were the foe upon them now. 
There were full time to die: 
She would not leave his snow White head, 
For foeman’s rabble foot to tread. — 


Next her young lover came, 
The city walls were thrown; 
And to escape from death—from shame— 
One moment was theif own: 
That loet, then ed their only chance, 


Each street would gleam with sword and lance, 


‘Think of their brutal band, 
A maiden thousand fair— 
Q! haste thee—fly this ruined land, 
For love and life elsewhere !” 
Her father gazed upon her face :— 
She wept—but did not quit her place. 


*Father, I have a vow!” 
Life seemed almost to flee— 
‘Go—go dear youth—oh, leave me now— 
] may not follow thee. 
‘The gods be with thee—plead fo more— 
Leave me—and seek some happier shore.” 
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He's gone—she's ft alone— 
Alone apeng te dead ; 
Her sire has breathed his dying groan, 
In blessings on her head. 


Her dwelt on one spot—there , 
Her ive—thare he gazed his last 


The deeply shrouded sun, 
Upon the vault appears ; 
Like hope-—when every joy is gone, 


Seen through the mist of years: 
That ray we tient Shae sorrows press, 
Pointing to distant happiness. 


The red sun’s light is there, 
- = sombre radiance, qe ; 
as ered maid—so fair, 
7” Yonteeld not deem her dead: 
One arm an aged man clasps round ;— 
Her life-blood weeps along the ground. 


From “ Recollections of Egypt” by the Baroness Vou Minuioli. 
AN EGYPTIAN HAREM. 

The Harem of the Aga was situated nearly opposifé the 
residence of Mr Faker, on the other bank of the Nile, in 
gatden in the Turkish style, that is to say, a piece of grou 
without trees. 1 was accompanied by the lady of the Por- 
tuguese physician, who understood a little Italian and Ara- 
bic, and who was to act as my interpreter. When we arriv- 
ed at the entrance of the building, we were received by a 
black eunuch ,richly dressed,who invited us to go into avery 
cool apartment, with latticed windows, and no furniture ex- 
cept a very broad and Jow divan. He left us to announce us 
to his mistress ; we soon after saw the two wives of the Aga, 
accompanied by two of his daughters, one of whom was yet 
a child, and the other married to one of the superior officers 











their honses, rich possessions, and their country. — 


jevous cirenmstance was, the necessity they soning » respectfu! silence. 





|they Wis 


in the »and @bout twenty young slaves. The two la- 
dies, as as the daughters of the Aga, seated themselves 
ext to me, while the slaves ranged themselves in half a cir- 
cle before us, with their arms crossed on the breast, and pre- 
As all these women spoke on- 
ish, we-needed a second interpreter,who, in her turn, 


ly Tur 


“understood only Turkish and Arabic, so that what I said in 


Italian had to be translated into Arabic, and the Arabic into 
Turkish ; thus, to understafid each other, we had need of 


three , and two interpreters, 
It may readily be supposed ¢hat the conversation could not 
go on fluently, as’we depended on the good will and talents 


n in my country ; ag for Bugope, | be- 
. ente ed wery vague notions of it, and when I 
told them that our husbands bad bat one wife, and no slaves, 
they Tooked @t one another, undetermined whether to ap- 
pland or laugh at this custom. . 
y were ne all natives of Syria, Circassia, and 
Georgia, and I had leisure to survey those beauties who 
joy so mych celebrity. They undoubtedly merit their rep- 
utation ; I however, tell my fair country women, to com- 
fort them, and to do justice to truth, that arepe uaaaialp 
cam boast of beauties equal to those of the Those 
whom I had now the pleasure of seeing, had the most agree- 


raping : my toilet. They asked me many questions 
ing the 
lie 


able conntenances, and delicate and regular features ; but 
what most @ttracted my admiration, was their hair, which fell 
in waving a tural curls down to their waists. They 






their national costume, which agreeably va- 
is pretty parterre : nor had they adopted the dresses of, 
the Egyptian women, which rather disfigure than improve 
the figure. *y had exquisitely beautiful teeth, but the 
— - I aon F you = es eee com- 
plexion ; they all had a langui , and { did not find amo 
them, that pinged which T had expectedto meet. ‘% 
* Refreshments were brought in on a small table of cedar, 
very low, and ornamented with a pretty mosaic of ivory and 
mother-of-pearl; ths collation consisted of confectionary, 
cakes of honey and fruits, and sherbet. . Meantime, 
seme slaves burnt incense in silver censers, and frequently 
Sprinkled @& with rose water ; two others placed themselves 
at my side ; amd every time that I either ate or drank any 
thing, were reudy to hold under my lips a napkin of a coarse 
uality, yet @&nbroidered with gold. Others, provided with 
3; drove away the swarms of insects which the pastry and 
fruit attracted around us. In short, each seemed to have a 
particular function to perform. When the repast was ended, 
me to spend the night with them, and to teke 
the bath; but having already acquainted myself with this 
of amusement at Cairo,l declined their polite i i 
Aftar going over the house, wlich did not contain any bated 


, 1 took my leave ; andon departing, distri 
among ie slaves some sina]! gold Colon, he which they at- 
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| universally prevalent 


but such a tale told in Earepe would be a v 
| from heoemg in these eountries. The wild and rich imp. 
igery of the 

|more than the often i 
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Eastern Srony-TSLLive-—The only places of 
ment in Cairo are th Yet « 


which are 
fall ; but however numerous the company, as soon as 
Teg roy begins his tale, there is instant 
isp 






« 


y of the Arabs'di great powers of i 
memory in these tales, p As are adsmirabl suited to ~t. 
an indolent and ple. A Turk, with his 
|pipetin his hand, will lgten for hours to a tale of wonder 
'enchantment, with d 


the East, is useful as 
ve often an excellent monll 


interest, with oxcleRuaaes “ 
lah,” and without ee the speaker. phate 
ries 


as amusing, for the stori 
different thi 


t, would hardly suit our colder climates, any 











oned and graceful action wf the 
goule. Many = men 
t auncertain living b 

‘ hee the ing by re. 


vented by 
themselves, or taken from th dther Ori. 
ental writings. A new and 


in Europe, confers fame on the, ptor, and. ing 
ular, passes from one city to another, is quickly learned by 
the Arabs, and retailed in all the co uses in the land, 





ince there is a season when the youthful must cease tp 
oung, and the beaatiful to excite admiraition, to learn to 
w old gracefully is, perhaps, one of the and most 
able arts that can be taught to woman. , And, it must be 
essed, it is a most severe trial for those women to 
down their beauty, who have nothing else to take up. Tt is 
for this sober reason of life that education should iy its 
rich resources. However disregarded they may Fit. 
erto been, they will be wanted now. When admircts fall a- 
way, and flatterers become mute, the mind will beWriven 
to retire within itself,and if it finds no entertainment 
it will be driven back again upon the world with i 
force, Yet' forgetting this, do we not seem to edieate our 
daughters exclusively for the transient period of 

it is to maturer life we ought to advert? Do we 
for a crowd, forgétting that they are to live at ho 
crowd, and not for themselves ?—for show, and no} for use ? 
——for time, and not for éternity ?— Hannah More. 



















Very few have abilities requisite for the discovery of ab- 
struse truth ; and of those few, some want leisure and some 
resolution, Bat iis not easy to find the reagom of the uni- 


;versal submission to precedent where every man mi 


t safe- 
ly judge for himself; where no irreparable loatlaga be haz- 


arded, nor any mischief of long continuance i d. Van- 
ity might be expected to operate where the mo¥e powerful 
passions are not awakened; the mere pleasure know!- 


or the 


Quvorers.—*T hate,” says Montaigne, “ those 
can do nothing without their books, In fact, 
description have no knowledge, but can tell you w 
may be found. They serve as inderes to good a 
Their conversation wil] inform you, that in sueh a 
and chapter of Cicero or Seneca, there is a fine 
Montaigne has observed, with much truth in the sent 
and with great beauty of expression, that “science is a 
tre in the hands of some men, and a bauble in those o 
a - 

— * 

There is a certain part in the great drama, which God in- ~ 
tends each of us to act ; but we often take a fancy to change | 
it for some other, by which means we become miserable or 
ridiculous. “Tt is an uncontroverted truth,” says Swift, 
“that no man ever made an il) figure, who understood bis 
own talents, nor a good one, who mistook them.” 









Praise is the tribute of merit, and he that has incontestibly 
distinguished himself by any public performance, has a right 
to all the honors which the public can bestow. 


As it is virtue which should determine us in the choicg@f 
our friends ; so it is that alone which we should always 
gerd in them, without inquiring into their good or ill fortu 


Law and equity are two things which God hath joi 
but which man hath often put asunder. 
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